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effective occupation of African territory; but it has also
decided   in  favour  of freedom   of   navigation  for  the
Congo and the Niger and their tributaries, and freedom
of trade throughout the vast regions contained in the
Conventional Basin of the Congo.    It has even made an
effort to secure the exemption of these territories from
hostile operations in future wars1.    All these things are
marks of a great change in the circumstances of modern
commerce; and go far to prove the truth of the famous
dictum of the present Earl Derby, that " the greatest
of   British   interests   is   peace/'    Convulsions  -in   the
remotest corner of the world injure the fabric of our
prosperity.  A revolution cannot take place in Honduras,
or an outbreak of piracy on the Orinoco, without doing
some damage to British trade.    British merchants must
feel the effects of a blockade of the ports of China, or a
civil   war   in   independent   Burmah.    There   are -few
corners of the world, however distant, few states, how-
ever insignificant, in the affairs of which our commerce
does not give us an interest on the side of international
amity.    Not only are we ourselves bound over in large
sums to keep the peace by reason of our world-wide
commerce, but we are impelled by self-interest to induce
other nations to keep it also.   And in the same way they,
or at least the more powerful and wealthy among them,
are induced by similar motives to take up a similar peace-
ful position towards each other, and towards us.

The growth of democratic ideas has created another
force, which on the whole makes for peace. J The
notion that the people existed for the king, and the
king existed to win territory and renown at the expense
of neighbouring kings, has died away under the influence
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